ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


The Virgin Islands 


Some eighty islands and numerous rocks and 
reefs scattered through the Caribbean Sea, just east 
of Puerto Rico, compose the Virgin Islands. Part 
of the archipelago is American-owned, part is Brit- 
ish, and a third part is attached to Puerto Rico. 
(This last—the islands of Vieques and Culebra— 
is tied so closely in history, culture, and economy 
to Puerto Rico that it is omitted here). 


NATURAL SETTING. The land area of the Vir- 
gin Islands is only about 200 square miles, and 
two-thirds of this is American soil. Major Ameri- 
can islands are St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John; 
major British islands are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, 
Anegada, and Jost Van Dyke. The largest, St. Croix, 
with 82 square miles, is about four times the size 
of Manhattan; St. Thomas, next in size, has only 
about one-third that area. 

Most of the islands are volcanic, representing the 
peaks of a young mountain range rising from the 
undersea plateau of the Antilles. Rugged hills slope 
sharply up from the sea, reaching 1,710 feet on 
Sage Mountain (Tortola), and with the exception 
of St. Croix, level land is a scarce commodity. 
Anegada, on the other hand, is very different: it is 
a flat limestone island of recent coral growth which 
rises barely 25 feet above the sea. 
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Both soils and natural vegetation are lean. While 
there are small areas of relatively lush virgin tropi- 
cal woodlands, bush and coarse grass are more com- 
mon. Centuries of plantation clearing and charcoal 
burners have left large sections of the islands with 
a secondary scrub wilderness of no economic value. 
Even in Anegada, soils are so thin (and in many 
places non-existent), that agriculture is generally 
impossible. 

The climate, as is well known, is equable. Year 
round temperatures usually stay between 65° and 
90°, and the daily range is typically small. The 
relative humidity, usually moderate, remains so even 
in the normally “sticky” rainy season because of 
steady, tempering trade winds. Rainfall varies 
markedly from year to year, but generally averages 
45-55 inches, a large proportion of which is received 
as short showers, often at night, during the sum- 
mer and early fall. 


HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS. Europeans first set- 
tled the Virgin Islands in the early seventeenth 
century and during the next 200 years Dutch, Da- 
nish, English, French, Spanish, Maltesian Knights, 
and various assorted buccaneers occupied one or 
another of the islands for varying periods. Eventu- 
ally the Danish assumed control of the western 
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group, St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, and 
the British the eastern group, Tortola, Virgin Gor- 
da, and so on. 

Trade and agriculture, both largely based on the 
possibilities of rich returns from sugar cane, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, cacao, and ginger, brought Euro- 
peans to the Virgins much as they did to other 
Caribbean islands. However, the Virgins were far 
less suited to plantation agriculture because of the 
scarcity of level land, meager soils, and insufficient 
rainfall. Sugar cane, long the major crop, depended 
heavily upon high prices in the markets of Europe 
and upon the relatively “cheap” labor of slaves. 
Once these two supports vanished, as they did in 
the nineteenth century, plantation agriculture 
faded, and the islands approached bankruptcy. 

The United States became interested in the 
Danish-owned group in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, but it was not until German activ- 
ity was observed here during the First World War, 
that its potential military value was realized. In 
1917 the United States arranged to purchase the 
western group from Denmark for $25 million. 


THE PEOPLES. Fewer than 40,000 permanent 
residents occupy the Virgin Islands. Three-quarters 
of them are about equally divided between St. 
Croix and St. Thomas. The entire British Virgins 
have only about 7,800, nearly all of whom live on 
Tortola. St. John supports about 750, Virgin Gor- 
da 600, and Anegada and Jost Van Dyke, about 300 
each; a family or two or three live on a number 
of smaller cays. Charlotte Amalie on St. Thomas, 
Christiansted and Fredericksted on St. Croix, and 
Roadtown on Tortola complete the list of village 
settlements. 

The great majority of the inhabitants are of 
Negroid origin, many the descendants of former 


slaves. Even at the height of the plantation era, 
the Europeans were not numerous and were always 
far outnumbered by the ex-African slaves. With 
the downfall of the plantation system, the Euro- 
peans deserted many parts of the islands. Today, 
only about 20 persons of European or American 
origin live in the British Virgins. In the American 
islands, the numbers are larger and increasing as 


_a result of the tourist trade, but the Negroid popu- 


lation still represents 75 to 85 per cent of the total. 
On St. Croix there is a growing Puerto Rican 
minority; and on St. Thomas, a small French com- 
munity whose ancestors arrived in the eighteenth 
century. 

Considerable numbers from the American Islands 
have migrated to the continental United States, 
especially to New York, to seek employment. Many 
British islanders migrate periodically to the Amer- 
ican islands to work as cane cutters during the 
harvest on St. Croix, or in construction or other 
wage work on both St. Thomas and St. Croix. 


AGRICULTURAL PATTERNS. Only the remnants 
of a once moderately thriving agricultural economy 
are evident today. St. Thomas and St. John, both 
formerly “coated in sugar,” grow none at all now; 
a nominal acreage is planted in fruits, vegetables, 
and grains along hillside terraces and in narrow 
valley bottoms. Among the American islands, only 
St. Croix has sufficient suitable level land to at- 
tempt to support any sizable farming population. 
Sugar cane is still the main crop on St. Croix (pro- 
duction is about 7,400 tons a year), although a 
variety of fruits and vegetables are cultivated for 
the local people and the rising number of tourists. 
Animal husbandry, especially meat cattle, follows 
sugar as the second agricultural activity. 

St. Croix cane production is subsidized by the 
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United States government. Not only is American 
price and quota control responsible for the contin- 
ued planting, but the Virgin Islands Corporation, 
underwritten by the Department of the Interior, 
operates the single remaining refinery and it has 
an annual deficit. The government and _ inertia 
seem to have joined to keep sugar “king” on St. 
Croix, despite insufficient suitable land, unreliable 
rainfall, high evaporation rates, and a shortage of 
labor. Some believe that increasing mechanization 
in field and transport would make cane production 
profitable again, but this is by no means proved. 

In the British Virgins the hill lands are used 
mainly for livestock rearing and the limited level 
land for growing food crops including a little sugar 
cane. Tortola and Virgin Gorda have the bulk of 
the usable crop land. Cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs 
are kept, and most of the islands are suited to their 
maintenance. Farms are almost entirely small one- 
family units; the former European estates were long 
ago subdivided or abandoned. A modified form of 
shifting cultivation is practiced in which food crops 
then pasture then secondary bush are rotated on 
the more fertile hill slopes and in the valleys. Nei- 
ther animals nor power-driven machinery are used. 
Fishing is carried on throughout the islands, but 
it is a rather primitive business. 

Almost no economic minerals have been found 
on any of the Virgin islands and what little indus- 
try exists is mainly dependent upon the raw materi- 
als of forest and fields. In addition to the one sugar 
refinery on St. Croix, there are a few distilleries 
that make rum. The British Virgins refine no sugar 
at all, but a small quantity of rum is distilled di- 
rectly from fermented cane juice by several plants. 
Small food-processing establishments operate on all 
the major islands and there is a fairly flourishing 
building-supply industry. 

Cottage or home industries are a big source of 
supplemental income to British islanders and to 
both the Negro and French groups on the Ameri- 
can islands. Straw wares and basketry, hand-worked 
imported cotton and linen, character dolls, and 
tortoise shell goods are widely sold, mainly to the 
North American tourists. Sailing sloops and an oc- 
casional sailing schooner are hand-made on Tortola. 


TRADE AND TRANSPORT. Some sugar and 
rum, a little bay oil and bay rum, cattle, and a few 
handicrafts are about all the Virgin Islands have 


to sell abroad. The value of exports in a recent 
year from the American group was not much more 
than one-quarter that of imports. This group can- 
not feed itself, even less so since the tourist inva- 
sion, and depends heavily upon Puerto Rico and 
the United States for foods and manufactured neces- 
sities. Under a free-port status which the American 
islands enjoy, luxury European goods are imported 
in annually increasing quantities for sale to tourists 
at virtually tax-free prices. 

The relationship between the British and Ameri- 
can islands is one of mutual interdependence, 
somewhat like the relationship of country and 
town. The bulk of the trade from the British islands 
flows through the American ones, and the Ameri- 
can group depends heavily upon the importation 
of semi-skilled and unskilled British islander labor. 
Tortola residents regularly visit St. Thomas to shop 
and to sell their meat, vegetables, and fish. The 
value of current annual imports is four or five times 
greater than that of visible exports, and in spite of 
sizable remittances from British islanders abroad, 
erants from the British government amount each 
year to two or three times the local revenue. 

Charlotte Amalie (St. Thomas) is the main ship- 
ping and distribution center for all the islands, 
though ocean-going vessels stop also at the ports on 
St. Croix, and occasionally at Roadtown (Tortola). 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Char- 
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lotte Amalie, with its spacious deep-water harbor, 
was a major “gateway to the Caribbean,” often the 
first port of entry for sailing ships making the 
arduous crossing from Europe, and it became a 
trans-shipment center filled with sprawling stone 
warehouses operated by several dozen thriving com- 
mercial firms. This prosperity collapsed with the 
arrival of the steamship; larger and faster, these ves- 
sels soon by-passed the Virgin Islands for more pro- 
ductive European possessions. 

Charlotte Amalie today serves cargo ships de- 
livering food and manufactures from Puerto Rico 
and the United States and luxuries from Europe 
and Asia. Its trans-shipment function is limited to 
bauxite barged in from northern South America 
and food and maufactures destined for the other 
Virgin Islands. Schooners, launches, and_sloops, 
many of them non-powered, are the main inter- 
island carriers of freight, fresh foods, and passengers. 

Air travel has become a popular means of deliv- 
ering the tourist to the islands. St. Croix and St. 
Thomas have international airports; only rough 


landing strips capable of receiving tiny light planes 
exist in the British Virgins. Unfortunately, the 
busiest and most needed of the two airports, the 
one on St. Thomas, is the smallest—it can accommo- 
date only two-engine craft carrying about 30 pas- 
sengers. In order to permit the landing of four- 
engined planes it is proposed to add 1,200 or 1,400 
feet to the existing runway by scooping away an 
obstructing hill towards the east and filling in some 
900 feet of shallow ocean to the west. 


TOURISM. Fifteen years ago there was a trickle 
of winter visitors contributing relatively little to 
the economy; today more than 100,000 winter and 
summer visitors have created a $17.5 million an- 
nual tourist business, the mainstay of the economy. 

Commercial air travel is largely responsible for 
this boom. The American Virgin Islands have ben- 
efited enormously by being only 20 minutes from 
San Juan, Puerto Rico—there are more daily flights 
and it is less expensive to fly from New York to 
San Juan than to any other point in the Caribbean. 
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